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PREFACE 



Who is a vocational education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this question is not as simple as it might anpear. A vocational 
education curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, including, but nut limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, dean of vocational -technical education, vocational super- 
visor, principal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
cur>"iculum coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilties, which include, but are not limited to: 

• planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objectives. 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

• diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -technical education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of materials repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as weP as in more conventional classroom 
settings. 

Dr James A. Dunn 
Pr-ncipal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist, Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

• How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn f»"om this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 

• What learning materials are necessary? 

• What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outliner 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

PART III: GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in PART III and are for optional use of either tne instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpful examples only— they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART I. 

PART IV: STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the .module. Trie self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the module to be usea 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been included in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal should 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently witn 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 20 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
this module. 



Overview and Rationale 

"Curriculum" is a common but somewhat vague term used by both educators 
and laymen and means many different things to different people. The 
lack of systematic thinking about curriculum planning and management 
creates confusion as to what it is, how it's done, and who does it. 
The purpose of this module is to c'ear up some of this confusion--to 
help the vocational educator develop a conceptual framework that spells 
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uut the iiitpor't^uit oleiDorits in curr icu 1 uifi t'><J/V^J/-J"5^fit dnt.. dooc. hf.^', thf^r 
relationship to each otiier. If the ^lual purpose or voc^itional i'iUif <){ \r>u 



of the vehicle through whicli tliese '^joals might be acfneved. 

The first part of f^dulf.' ?. deals wi tli the meaning of curriculum m<iri<i(jt*- 
merit, tlie goals wliicli direct it, -if ^ hf* six cltMncnt s tji.it, rjivf it 
structure arid form. It describes fiv** differertt approaches to curric- 
ulufii planning in re1atit)n to the selection iind org.in i /a t i on of (.urr it. 
ulufii contemn t. 

The fiiodule tlH»n explores tlie functional roles (jf vocri t i oriii 1 i<Un.<\\ 
per soriruH involved in curr icu I tjiii m<!na()eiiu'nt, with spi»cMl ciriplMsis (jfi 
tlie rt)h' of tlu* vocation. il educ^ition curriculum spr't.ial ist. All cdut.i- 
tional (jersonnel lidve souk* degrr-e of respons i h i M ty in (.urrl(.ulum 
iiwinaqeiiient , and tliis module .ittempts to deiiionstr.i te the extr-nt .irid 
spf.'Cific riiiture of the i nvo I vefnerit ai tliese personnel. 

M<jst (»duca t i on.j I iKjencw l(i(l\y rc(j)fjni/e tlie import. ukj* (;f .ukI l.lie rifi-d 
(or perst)' f el witli tlie iili) i ity to apply sound curriculum managcMiuTit 
theorlr»s t. r .1 s i tu.i t Ifjns . Accr)rdlntj to Iv.ins, 1 ru re.is i ng pred ) I I t(iri 
r-xists for personnel who spe(J.ill/e in r.urr 1 cu I ufii developiiient . I he 
voc.i t ion.i I JMluc.itlon r.urr Icu lum spe(. |,il|st m.iy be employed under dlffer ^ni. 
Job titles: de.Hi (if occup.i 1 1 'jf i.i I education, lo(..il diret.tor for* vo(..i t loria I 
education, dep.jrtment or dlvlsl(jri dir'<*ctor for vocational education, 
supervl'.or (or occupa t iona I I ns ( r'U(- 1, Ion , ar pr1rM.(p<il or' <isslst..int prirMlpdl 
of vociit iofiiil -tet.linlc.i I schools, l^egardless of the title, however, It Is 
tlu* administrator's or supervisor's <*x|)ertlse in t.urrit.u I urn iiuinageinent 
that hiis undoubtedly erilianc(»d his or her rMiip I (^yahi M ty . fhls iiKxlule 
su()gests tli.it the curriculum sp(u;idllst should have knowledgct of and 
practical f»xper'lence in the m*ijor functions of (.urr jculum itianagemenf , 
ln(, lading; (I) (.ondu(.tlng nei^js assessiiK*rits ; (?) planning pro«|rrttn goals 
and obJr*ctives; (!J) sr-lef.tlng and orgaril/Ing (oriterit and .ictivltles; (^) 
coonllriat trig edu(.atlonal personnel; (U) implementing currMculum plans and 
programs; and (U) resetircli 1 rig arifl evaluating vo(.nt, i(jria I programs. 



is to meet the occupational cotfi()et( 



ne^'ds of i rid i V 1 du<i 1 s .ind the 



manpower needs of the community anc 
particularly curriculum specialists 



n, then vocational educators. 
Id fiave a clear understanding 
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PART W 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 2.1 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 




V77777777777777777777777777777777777 

Goal 2.1: Analyze and Summarize the /V/ 
Goals and Functions of Curriculum Manage- /v;^ 
ment in Vocational Education * 



Definition of Curriculum Management : A broad- 
based term used to describe all the necessary 
activities for designing, installing, and 
evaluating the learning activities and training 
experiences of students under the supervision 
of the school. The relationship between 
"curriculum" and "management" is clearer when 
viewed in two parts: 

1. Curriculum - a general overall plan of the 
content or specific materials and activities 
of instruction that the school offers the 
student by way of qualifying him for gradu- 
ation, certification, or for entrance into 

a professional or a vocational field (5). 

2. Management - a distinct process consisting 
of planning, organizing, actualizing, and 
controlling the work of others, performed 
to detennine and accomplish objectives (5). 
In other words, curriculum management is 
both a product and a process, with a number 

18 
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* Classroom Activity 
1 , in Part III, is 
designed to intro- 
duce this module 
to the students. 



(5) Dictionary of 
Education. 



Content Outline (continued) 



of critical components. This module is 
primarily concerned with analyzing the 
process of curriculum management by 
examining its main functions and investi- 
gating the role of vocational education 
personnel in those functions. 

^ ' Functions of Curriculum Management : 

For the purposes of this module, and to 
simplify a comprehensive and complex topic, 
the major functions of curriculum management 
have been broken down into six components: 
needs assessment, design and development of 
programs, selection and organization of program 
content, coordination of human resources, 
program implementation, and research and evalu- 
ation of programs and processes. 

N ^Gds Assessment as ai Function of Curriculum 
Management : In general, each stage in the 
development of vocational education began with 
the persistence or emergence of a social con- 
dition. Most of these conditions revolved 
around the different manpower needs of the 
local comrnunity, the region, and the nation. 
Vocational education fundamentally is based 
upon a manpower policy which states that employ- 
ment should be available for all who want it-- 
in jobs that reflect individual choices and 
skills and that provide an adequate income. 
Education and training that is capable of 
developing each individual's projective poten- 
tial with the end result of full-time employ- 
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Content Outline (continued) 



ment should be provided. Manpower policies 
involve individuals, employers, labor organi- 
zations, and state and local governments (11). 

The needs of individuals or communities, around 
which vocational education programs are devel- 
oped, can be assessed in a number of ways, 
through the use of: 

1. a local advisory committee; 

2. data from local or national employment 
services ; 

3. manpower forecasting offered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor; 

4. community surveys; 

5. surveys of existing training programs and 
educational personnel . 

One of the most important outcomes of needs 
assessment is to translate all assimilated 
data into concrete and conclusive needs that 
justify the development of a program. 

The four most commonly used techniques for 
yielding information about future manpower 
needs are: 

1. Employer surveys - used for determining 
local or regional needs. This technique 
identif ' ^ a representative sample of occu- 
pations for the area; employers are 
surveyed and asked to determine their 
current and future manpower needs. 

2. Extrapolation of trends - attempts to 
forecast future needs on the basis of past 



(11) Foundati ons of 
"Vocational Educa- 
tion : Social and 
Philosophical 
Concepts , p. 20. 
See (2) Founda - 
tions of Voca- 
tional Education , 
pp. 113-114, 231- 
232, for supple- 
mentary material . 
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trends. The validity and reliability of 
this technique decreases the further into 
the fut-yre it is extended (13). 

3. Econometric techniques - used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This techniquq 
yields a national ten-year demand analysis 
based on projections of population, labor 
force, productivity, consumption, and over- 
all output. 

4. Job vacancy - occupational outlook approach - 
This technique is a modification of the 
econometric model. It results in a priority 
listing of jobs with apparent shortages 
that the educator must analyze in terms of 
probable persistence, capacity to train 
people for such jobs, and benefit/cost 
return ( 13) . * 

Program Design and Development as ^ Function 
of Curriculum Management : After needs have 
been established, the first step in designing 
a vocational education program is to specify 
the goals and objectives. 

1. A vocational education program includes 
all courses (subject matter and interre- 
lated learning/training experiences) within 
one field of study, such as business educa- 
tion or industrial education, that lead 
students to achieve prespecified goals and 
objectives in a systematic manner. A pro- 
gram consists of two or more courses (5). 
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(13) Vocational Edu- 
cation Planning : 
Manpower , Prior- 
i ties and 
Dol lars , pp. 
25-30. 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 



(5) Dictionary of 
Education , Also 
see Cook, Fred S., 
and Richey, Rita 
C. , "A Competency - 
Based Program for 
Preparing Voca- 
tional Teachers." 
Detroit, 
Michigan: 
Division of 
Teacher Educa- 
tion, Wayne State 
University, 
undated. 
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2. Program goals may be broad and comprehen- 
sive, but a statement of objectives should 
be more specific, describing both the kinds 
of student behavior expected upon comple- 
tion of the program and the content or con- 
text to which that behavior applies. 

3. Complex objectives must be stated analyti- 
cally and specifically so that no doubt 
exists as to the kind of student behavior 
expected or to what the behavior applies. 

4. Objectives should be realistic and should 
include only what can be translated into 
curriculum, classroom, or laboratory 
experience { 10) . 

E . Selection and Organization of Vocational Educa - 
tion Content , Training , and Materials as _a 
Function of Curriculum Management : Selection 
and organization are central decisions in 
curriculum management. Such decisions are 
difficult because of lack of consensus on the 
criteria for decision making, increased 
specialization in technology, and continuous 
increase in the complexity of subjects and 
skills to be taught. In vocational education 
selection and organization of content is based 
upon the ultimate goal of developing occupa- 
tional competency. * 

1 . Development of Occupational Comp etency : 
For vocational education programs the 
major consideration for content selection 
and organization is the inclusion of 
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(10) Curriculum Devel- 
opment : Theory 
and Practice , pp. 
199-205.^ See (2) 
Foundations of 
Vocati onal E^ca - 
tion , pp. 2-6, for 
further elabora- 
tion on this topic. 



* See Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 
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sufficient materials and learning exper- 
iences to develop occupational competency. 
Occupational competency includes: (a) job 
skills; (b) occupational flexibility; (c) 
understanding of job relationships; (d) 
expectations of job relationships; (e) 
social compatabil ity (11). 

A number of approaches to selection and 
organization of content and activities in 
the vocational education curriculum may be 
employed. Some of these approaches are 
summarized in this section. 
Integrated Approach : An integrated 
approach to selecting and organizing 
curricula was one of the earliest tech- 
niques developed in vocational education. 
This approach calls for the accumulation 
of a cross section of the subject matter 
in a given field and then its organization 
into a teaching sequence. The sequence 
is usually divided into units of instruc- 
tion, and moves from general information 
and skills to more specific ones. This 
approach is widely used in general educa- 
tion as well as in vocational education 

(11). 

Job Analysis Approach : This analytical 
approach obtains information about specifiq 
occupations from workers, supervisors, or 
occupationally qualified teachers in order 
to determine content for programs designed 



( 11 ) Foundations of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion : Social and 
Phi losophical Con- 
cepts , pp. 15^2- 
155. See (2) 
Foundations of 
Vocational Educa - 
tion, pp. 29-47/ 
52^4, for 
related informa- 
tion . 



(n) Foundations of 
Vocational EBiTca - 
tion : Social and 
Phifosophical 
Concepts , pp. 152- 
T557^ 
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to prepare workers for these specific occu- 
pations. Job analysis is the most common 
approach to developing vocational programs 
and is oft:on used in combination with other 
cur: i ' iuiii techniques (6) . 

Any occupation that involves fundamental 
procedures can be analyzed for instruc- 
tional purposes. Most occupations in 
which there is human achievement, and in 
which experience mu5t be accumulated for 
further achievement, can be analyzed; in 
addition, tasks and skills can be organized 
so that they can be taught in an orderly 
and systematic way (3). * 
4. Cluster Approach: Following a modified 
analytical procedure and an occupational 
analysis of each job, this approach groups 
occupations according to the degree of 
similarity in knowledge and abilities 
required of the worker. Specific job entry 
skills for a group or cluster of occupa- 
tions are taught. 

The cluster approach is a method of pre- 
paring youth for entry into a broad family 
of occupations rather than one specific 
occupation. Most vocational curriculum 
plans utilizing this approach also make 
provisions for specific training for youths 
who are ready for it (11) . 



(6) 



Analysis for 
Curriculum Devel- 
opment in Voca - 
ti onal Educatio n , 
p. 4. 



(3) 



Occupational 
Analysis : Tech- 
niques and Pro- 
cedures, p. 4. 



See Discussion 
Question C in 
Part III. 



( 11 ) Foundations of 

Education: Social 



and Phi losophical 
Concepts , pp. 160- 
173. Also see (7) 
Vocational Educa- 
tion in America 's 
Schools' , pp. 52" 
65, and (6) 
Analysis for 
Curriculum Devel- 
opment iTTVoca- 
tional Education , 
pp. 3-4T^ 
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The fifteen clusters identified b>. WSOE 
include: (a) agribusiness and nai il 
resources; (b) business and c ^ice; (c) 
communications and media; (d) construction; 
(e) consumer and homeinaking; (f) environ- 
ment; (g) fine arts and humanities; (h) 
health; (i) hospitality and recreation; 
(j) manufacturing; (k) marine sciences; 
(1) marketing and distribution; (m) per- 
sonal services; (n) public services; (o) 
transportation (12). 

5. Functions of Industry Approach : Basically 
this approach prepares workers for func- 
tions performed within a specific Industry. 
It focuses on the purposes of the Industry 
rather than on the activities performed by 
an individual. Functions in a typical 
industry might include sales, service, 
processing, office practice, public rela- 
tions, purchasing and transportation. The 
approach reasons that workers need differenrt 
areas of competency to perform well In any 
single function, and that these areas of 
competency should form the basts of 
curriculum (11). 

6. Concept Approach : Jerome S. Bruner devel- 
oped this approach, which emphasizes the 
importance of the structure of subject 
matter. Each subject has Its own peculi.it 
structure. The curriculum of a subject 
should be determined by Identifying the 
fundamental principles or understandings 
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(12) Leadership in 

Administration of 
Vocational and 
Te chnical Educa- 
tion, pp. 188-189. 



(11) Foundations of 
Vocationa l Educa- 
te on : Social and 
Phil osophlcal 
Concepts , pp. 155- 
171. 
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giving structure to that subject. This 
approach reasons that learning is, to a 
great extent, dependent upon mastery of 
the structure of the subject matter. In 
order for a person to be able to recognize 
when an idea can or cannot be applied to a 
new situation, he must understand the 
general nature of the phenomenon with which 
he is dealing. The more fundamental or 
basic an idea (learning) is, the greater 
its applicability to new problems (1).* 
7. Cur^Cjjlum Management i n th^ Rjtur^: 
Some vocational educators predict that 
the functions of industry approach and 
the concept approach will play an impor- 
tant role in curriculum theory in the 
future because they can permit emphasis 
on occupational experience, including 
specific and general skill development (11) 

Coordination of Human Resources as_ a_ Function 
of Curriculum Management :* The responsibility 
for curriculum management lies with both voca- 
tional administrators and faculty. All voca- 
tional education personnel are involved to 
some degree in one or more aspects of curric- 
ulum management. Because it is a .>hared 
responsibility among personnel with different 
functions, the need for a coordinator is clear. 
Personnel involved in curriculum management 
include: 
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( 1 ) The_ Process of 

Educ a tion , pp. 18- 
31 . "'/TTso see (11) 
Foundations of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion : Social and 
Philosophical 
Concepts , pp. 171- 
173. 

* See Discussion 
Question D in 
Part III. 

(11) Foundations of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion : Social and 
Philosophical 
Concepts , pp. 173- 
174. Also see 
(7) V ocational 
Education in 
America 's Schools , 
pp. 52-65. 

See Discussion 
Question E in 
Part III. 

* Students should 
begin Part I ot 
Classroom Activity 
3. See Part III. 
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1. administrators, supervisors, curriculum 
special is ts ; 

2. teachers, including teacher coordinators; 

3. specialists in vocational counseling and 
research and evaluation; 

4. comnunity groups or individuals for example 
advisory committees, labor organizations, 
and employers. 

Coordination of human resources is also 
referred to as "personnel administration." 
Any or all of the following activities may be 
included in ihis function: 

1. recrui r ,ient, selection, and employment; 

2. orientation and continuing p^»^sc:t.<^1 
development; 

3. provision of personnel irx:nt:vr;s, >"^^<ards, 
and a classification systems, 

4. appraisal and evaluation of personnel; 

5. management of personnel system to provide 
for grievance procedures, affirmative 
action program, substitute faculty policy, 
system feedback (12). 

Large school districts may have a personnel 
division to handle many of these management 
and maintenance activities; nevertheless, many 
of these tasks remain a responsih-^i ity of local 
administrators in vocational edu ion. 



(12) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 



and Technical 
Education , p. 
213. See (2) 
Foundations of 
Vocational 
Education , 
pp. 256-263, 
for related 
information. 
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6. Program Implementation as a_ Function 

Curriculum Management : Implementing programs 
and thus ensuring the fulfillment of their 
plans, requires conceptual ability, inter- 
personal skills, budget and fiscal skills, and 
technical skills. The task involves a sharing 
of responsibli ties by administrator and teacher 
and includes: 

1. planning strategies for organizing person- 
nel with specific competencies into working 
teams ; 

2. creating a developmental strategy of 
participation or involvment; 

^. translating plans and ideas into practice 
by providing necessary materials, 
facilities, and teachers; 

4. evaluating resources and allocating funds 
(10). 

H. Research and Evaluation as a Function of 
Curriculum Management :* Accountability and 
progress based on educationally sound infor- 
mation and observations are vital ingredients 
for developing and maintaining vocational edu- 
cation programs. 



1 . Research 



jcational education had a tre- 



mer.dous r jence following the recommen- 
dations made by the Panel of Consultants on 
Vocational Education (1961-1962). As a re- 
sult of these recommendations, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 provided that 
ten percent of the funds appropriated be 
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(10) Curriculum Devel- 
opment : Theory 
and Practice , 
pp. 454-491. 



Students should com- 
plete Classroom 
Activity 3, Part 1 , 
before going on to 
the second goal of 
the module. See 
Part III. 
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spent for research in vocational education. 
This legislation vastly improved the re- 
sources available to researchers in this 
field (7). 

2. The object of research is to generate new 
knowledge that will provide validation (or 
negation) of current practices, methodology, 
administrative procedures, and materials 
and facilities . 

3. Utilization of research findings by profes- 
sionals needs to be increased. Dissemina- 
tion and utilization strategies for researqh 
findings should become a major concern in 
the system of curriculum management.* 

4. Evaluation :* The main purpose of evalu- 
ation is to provide information for 
decision making. 

a. Formative evaluation is the ongoing 
and continuous process of analyzing 
in-house procedures, methods, practices, 
and materials. Formative evaluation 
can be designed to provide information 
for administrators, teachers, special- 
ists, and advisory committees. 

b. Summati ve evaluation measures outcomes 
and the extent to which predetermined 
goals have been achieved. It is .usualliy 
terminal, the end evaluation of an 
entire process or program. 
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(7) Vocational Edu- 
cation i n 

America 's Schools , 
p. 95. 



See Module 11 for a 
complete statement 
on diffusion. Also 
see Discussion 
Qutr^tion F in Part 
II' . 

You may wish to 
direct your attention 
to the wrapup activi- 
ties or to the Acti- 
vities for Additional 
Credit, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging 
special student pre- 
sentations for the 
benefit of the class. 
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Both formative and summative evaluation 
are important to those who make 
decisions about curriculum (10).* 



[10) Curriculum Devel- 
opment : Theory 
and Practice , pp , 
310-343. See 
Evaluative 
Research : Strate- 
gies and Methods . 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
American Institutes 
for Research, 1970* 
pp. 1-20, for re- 
lated information. 

See Discussion 
Question G in 
Part III. 
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I . study Activities 

Based on uoui' reading of the content outline and any additional references 
as suggested^ corjplete the follouiyig activities . 

1. Use three different sources f locating a definition of curriculum. 
Write each definition; then write your own definition of curr icul urn 
management . 



2. Based on the reading you have done and your own experience, list what 
you feel are six major components of curriculum management. If you feel 
there are more than six, list those also. 

3. Identify at least three specific activities under each of the components 
of curriculum management that you listed in Activity 2. Under which 
function of curriculum management do these activities fall? List each 
activity under the appropriate function of curriculum management. 

4. What is the purpose of vocational education curriculum? 

5. How would you define occupational competency? 

6. Describe two approaches to curriculum selection and organization in 
vocational education- 



7. What two approaches to curriculum would you predict to be of great 
importance in the future of vocational education curriculum planning? 

8. What specific pre-planning tasks could or should be performed prior to 
designing particular courses and units for a new occupational training 
program? 

9. What are some of the curriculum management components that you feel have 
been neglected in this brief presentation for Goal 2.1? 




10. Below are listed the six major functions of curriculum management, "a" 
through "f." Following the list of major functions are five statements 
describing a topic or concept of curriculum management. For each state- 
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ment, decide which major function corresponds with that statement by 
placrng the appropriate letter (a, b, c, d, e, or f) in the space 
provided. 

a. needs assessment 

b. design and development 

c. selection and organization of content 

d. coordination of human resources 

e. implementation 

f. evaluation and research 

To develop an adequate use of the many available talents and 

resources, it is necessary to practice the principle of 
"levels of involvement." Not every type of competency is 
relevant at every point of curriculum development. Not every- 
one needs to participate in everything. 

Training for effective installment of a new unit may be 

accomplished through intensive workshops--a series of 
inservice training devices to develop the necessary content 
background, the requisite teaching skills, and an understand- 
ing of the theory underlying a new program. 

Information is usually needed regarding the prerequisites 

students do or do not need to have for specific areas of 
instruction, what levels of concepts and skills they can 
handle, as well as which aspects of learning need special 
attention. 

The often amorphous nature of curriculum development makes it 

difficult to decide which dimensions are important to pursue, 
which relationships of facts and ideas should be submerged, 
and which ones should stand out. One problem, then, is to 
decide the focus of the curriculum. 
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A tradition of American education has been to classify desir- 
able learning outcomes in terms of behaviors that people in 
our society need to master, even though this practice has 
resulted in vagueness which combines several categories of 
behavior in one statement and makes ev^^uatlon very difficult 
if not impossible. 

Examples of such statements are provided by the historic 
document, "The Imperative Needs of Youth:" 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life, 

2. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 
grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work cooperatively with others, 

3. etc. 



(See Appendix A fov possible answers.) 
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Goal 2.2: Explain the Involvement of ^ 
Different Vocational Education Personnel ^ 

-i 



in Curriculum Management and Present a ^ 
Rationale of the Need for Vocational Edu 
cation Curriculum Specialists.* 



Curriculum decisions are a chief concern of middle 
management, who are aided in making them by inputs 
from all other levels of personnel in vocational 
education. Middle management consists of adminis- 
trators, supervisors and coordinators, or special- 
ists like curriculum coordinators. All vocational 
education personnel have, to some degree, adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and coordinating responsi- 
bilities and are therefore involved to varying 
degrees in curriculum management (12). 

A. Vocational Administrator :* For purposes of 

this module, the term "vocational administrator!" 
will refer to local directors , supervisors, 
directors of occupational divisions for commun- 
ity colleges, principals and vice principals of 
vocational-technical schools. 

1. In educational institutions, the terms 
'^administration" and "supervision" include 
to varying degrees a management function. 

2. Administrators and supervisors are the 

ational management personnel ultimately 
v*3sponsible for the process and product of 
the curriculum. 
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* Because Goal 2.2 of 
this module is con- 
cerned with roles , 
it would be helpful 
and interesting to 
students to hear 
from people who are 
employed in these 
roles. You may 
wish to schedule 
such resource people 
for classroom dis- 
cussions . See Class- 
room Activity 2. 



(12) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 



and Te chnical 
Education, Chap, 
9. 



Students should begin 
Classroom Activity 3, 
Parts 2 and 3. 
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3. Administrative participation in any of the 
six functions of curriculum management may 
be indirect in that administrators delegate 
authority for tasks to other personnel. 
Because of the responsibility factor, 
however, administrative involvement is 
necessarily extensive. 

4. In order to coordinate effectively the 
human and physical resources necessary to 
operational ize programs, administrators 
must have insight, understanding, and 
skill in each area of curriculum management 
described in the first section of this 
module. 

5. Management of fiscal and physical planning 
demand a good part of an administrator's 
time. 



B. Curriculum Specialist : The task of curriculum 
management has grown so large that educational 
agencies are beginning to seek the services of 
curriculum specialists. The specific manage- 
ment functions of the curriculum specialist 
vary according to the individual setting (2). 

1. The specialist has a great deal to contri- 
bute in the comprehensive high school 
setting. In a typical high school the 
principal has the responsibility for all 
curriculum and instructional management, 
including vocational education. A voca- 
tional curriculum specialist, operating as 
part of the administrative team that assumes 



(2) Foundations of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation , pp. 235- 
244. For projected 
need for vocational 
education personnel,, 
including curriculum 
specialists, see pp. 
236-237. 
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day-to-day responsibility for the six major 
functions of curriculum mnagement, has the 
potential for vastly improving school pro- 
grams for employment-bound youth (12). 

2. In a community college setting, the curric- 
ulum specialist is usually the dean or 
assistant dean of occupational education, 
although people occupying such positions 
may delegate specific curriculum management, 
functions to their division or department 
directors, the final responsibility for 
curriculum decisions cannot be delegated. 

3. In an area vocational school or technical 
institute, the problem of curriculum 
management is less complex since this 
single-purpose institution has a faculty 
and administrative staff who are all work- 
ing to prepare youth for employment. Never- 
theless, the task is the same and involves 
the same six curriculum management functions 
identified in the first part of this module 
(12). 

4. Because the management of curriculum for 
occupational education is sufficiently 
complex in larger schools and requires 
personnel with special knowledge and skills, 
any school or college wishing to provide 
effective occupational programs should 
centralize the responsibility for curricu- 
lum management in one person (12). 
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(12) leadership in 
Administration 
and Technical 
Education , Chap, 
9. 



(12) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
Technical EdUca- 
tion. Chap. 9. 



(12) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 



Technical Educa- 
tion , Cha"p. 9. 
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C. Teachers : Teachers are an important part of 
the curriculum management team, having the 
major responsibility for organizing the learn- 
ing environment and controlling the quality and 
standards of that environment. 

1. The major role of the teacher in curricu- 
lum management lies in the selection, 
organization, and implementation functions. 

2. As classroom managers, teachers control 
inputs necessary for the learning process. 
They make the final decisions on instruc- 
tional priorities, as well as on directing 
and coordinating specific learning 
activities (12). 

3. The more competent the teacher, the greater 
the likelihood of teacher involvement at 
all levels of curriculum management. Often 
the only curriculum a teacher takes 
seriously is one he has helped to plan (7). 

4. All preplanning efforts are useless if 
they are not translated into accual 
classroom experiences. The teacher is the 
only one who can make this happen. 

5. The teacher is also one of the most valu- 
able sources of information for the evalu- 
ation function of curriculum management. 
Evaluation, in turn, influences program 
design and development. 

D. Research and Evaluation Specialist : Many state 
boards for occupational education have recog- 
nized the value of centralizing the research 



12) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocationa1~ 
Technical Educa- 
tion. Chap. 9. 



[7) Vocational Educa- 
tion in America 's 
Schools , p. 7 and 
pp. 142-152. See 
(2) Foundations of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion , pp. 235- 
263, for supple- 
mentary material . 
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and evaluation function and have provided a 
specific division within their administrative 
structures to carry out these responsibilities. 
Research Coordinating Units (RCU) have been 
established on a regional and sometimes a state- 
wide basis. 

1. As a result of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, states became responsible for 
allocating ten percent of their funds to 
research. Research specialists are usually 
located at the state level and are respon- 
sible for coordinating research and evalu- 
ation activities on a statewide basis. 

2. These specialists often work with graduate 
students to conduct locally-oriented voca- 
tional studies. They also assist local 
vocational directors on specific program 
evaluation procedures. 

3. In school and college settings, the respon- 
sibility for research and evaluation is 
usually shared somewhat haphazardly by 
administrative personnel. (Very limited 
funds are spent on the study of institu- 
tional operations.) (4) 

4. Gillie suggests that the purpose of evalu- 
ation is to point out the merits and short- 
comings of the vocational program and to 
use these findings as a basis for making 
decisions about the future operation of the 
curriculum, ^he evaluator must be con- 
cerned with three characteristics in his 
plan for evaluation: 



(4) Principles of 
Post- i Secondary 
Education , p. 
151. 
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a. comparative evaluation of a program, 
that is, the comparison of expected 
outcomes ; 

b. determination of which outcomes are 
due to the characteristics of the 
curriculunx and which outcomes are 
brought about by student characteristics 
and teacher competencies; 

c. determination of the cost effectiveness 
of the program (4) . 

5. The success or failure of an institutional 
or state-appointed researcher depends on 
the extent to which his/her research find- 
ings are translated into improved institu- 
tional practices. * 

6. So much research-based information is 
needed today that the real problem becomes 
one of establishing priorities. Research 
is needed to determine: 

a. the work modes of both graduates and 
early leavers; 

b. the differential effects of narrow- and 
broad-based occupational programs on 
students of both career and academic 
orientations; 

c. the differential effects of various 
instructional modes on students both in 
school and later in the world of 

work (4). 

d. unproved manpower forecasting 
techniques.* 



(4) Principles of 
Post - Secondary 
Education , pp. 
119-120. Also 
see Evaluative 
R esearch : Stra- 
tegies and 
llethods . Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 
American Insti- 
tutes for 
Research, 1970, 
pp. 16-20. 



* See Discussion 
Question H in 
Part III. 



(4) Principles of 
Post-Secondary 
Vocational 
Education , p. 
151. 

* See Discussion 
Question I in 
Part III. 



E. Vocational Guidance Counselor ; In^some set- 
tings vocational guidance personnel assume re- 
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sponsibility for assessing the needs of indi- 
vidual students, supervising the organizat-'' jn 
of information about students, supervising the 
organization of information about sp. ^Afic 
occupations and clusters of occupations, and 
serving as a resource to faculty and students 
in both general and vocational education 
programs . 

1. Some state boards of vocational education 
have divisions for vocational guidance, 
with interest and ability testing, and 
placement and follow-up of students as a 
major emphasis. 

2. The relationship between guidance counsel- 
ing and vocational education curriculum 
has long been established. Since the 1938 
version of the George-Deen Act, vocational 
education has provided financial assistance 
to guidance and counseling. The consider- 
able financial support for career education 
today can be seen as a continuation of this 
relationship (9). 

3. Guidance counselors would likely have more 
impact on curriculum decisions if it were 
not for several major problems: 

?. In a high school setting, counselors 
are often delegated routine tasks of 
taking daily attendance, managing the 
guidance staff, ordering books and 
supplies, and controlling discipline 
problems. Counselors are then held 
accountable for not attending to major 



(9) Introduction to 
Trade, Indus- 
trial 5 and Tech- 
nical Education , 
p. 133. See (2) 
Foundations of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion, pp. 156-161 , 
for further elab- 
oration on this 
topic. 
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functions such as placement, follow-up, 
and resource work for teacher and 
student. 

b. The average student-to-counselor ratio 
ranges from 400-500 to 1. 

c. In the past, many guidance counselors 
have been college-oriented and have not 
had the background or training to do 
occupational counseling (9). 

If the bridge is to be built between the 
"announced" purposes and the "actual" 
purposes of vocational education, teachers 
and counselors must share the guidance and 
counseling function. A team approach 
involving the counselor, the vocational 
teacher, and the work experience coordinator 
offers great potential for enhancing the 
career development and caroer realization 
of students (9). ^ 

Ideally the guidance counselor can be a 
valuable member of the curriculum manage- 
ment team by: 

a. assisting In the analysis of employment 
opportunities for high school graduates; 

b. developing and implementing vocational 
guidance that will lead qualified and 
interested students into the respective 
programs ; 

c. assisting students who finish programs 
to obtain jobs; 

d. assisting in the follow-up of students 
as part of continuous program evalua- 
tion (9). 

M 
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9) Introduction to 
Trade , Indus - 
trial , and Tech- 
nical LducQtion , 
p. 138. 

For a comprehensive 
coverage of voca- 
tional guidance 
refer to: Voca- 
tional Guidance 
and Career Devel- 
opme nt, edited 
by Herman J. Peters 
and James C. Hansen 
(New York: 
Macmillan, 1970) 
and Herr, Edwin L. 
and Cramer, Stanley 
C. , Vocational 
Guidance andTareer 
Development in 
the Schools : 
Toward a Systems 
T^pproacF "(Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 
1972). 

(9) As above, p. 145. 

See Discussion 
Question J in 
Part III. 



(9) As above, p. 142. 
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F. General Administrator : Vocational curriculum 
planning cannot take place as though it had 
no relation to the general curriculum of the 
school. From a curriculum management point 
of view, it is important to recognize th-^- 

1. Vocational education is a part of the 
comprehensive curriculum. The occupa- 
tionally competent individual also needs 
skills in reading, writing, speaking, 
arithmetic, and social relations. The 
general administrator is responsible for 
the management of the comprehensive 
curriculum; this automatically involves 
him in decisions about vocational 
education. 

2. Although the general administrator 
(usually the principal) delegates his 
authority for directing the vocational 
curriculum to vocational directors, the 
department chairmen, or specialists, his 
coordination of resources is extensive and 
often determines the morale and attitude 
of the faculty and students in regard to 
various occupational programs (7). 

G. Advisory Committee : The role of the advisory 
committee is largely determined by the voca- 
tional administrator. Advisory committees make 
recommendations and suggestions; they do not 
have decision-making authority. Their effect 
on vocational curriculum is determined by the 
extent to which administrators and teachers 
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(7) Vocational Educa;- 
cation in Amen ca ' s 
Schools , pp. 18- 
32, for additional 
infonnation on this 
topic. 
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utilize their reports and recommendations. 
The advisory committee has typically assisted 
in curriculum management by: 

1. advising vocational educators of comnunity 
needs ; 

2. conducting community surveys; 

3. assisting in the evaluation of existing 
programs; 

4. serving as special occupational consultants; 

5. providing visibility and public relations 
support for vocational programs (2). 

H. Employers : Work experience is a vital compon- 
ent of vocational education curriculum content. 
Only through cooperation with employers and 
labor groups can any degree of work experience 
be integrated into the curriculum. 

1. Employers provide an important aspect or' 
the instructional program. They are 
involved in the selection and organization 
of training stations and are responsible 
for implementing the program according to 
the contract with the sponsoring school. 

2. Employers also provide crucial information 
on community needs, jobs for youth and 
adults, estimated number of future jobs, 
and kinds of jobs available (2). 

I. Students of Vocational Education : There is a 
growing emphasis on involving students in the 
management of the school . 

4o 



(2) Foundations of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation , pp. 87, 
267-277, for 
related 
information . 



(2) As above, pp. 116, 
117, 205-224, 
for supplementary 
material . 
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1. Students have definite ideas on what should! 
be offered in the rur riculum. 

2. Because students are the imrediate reason 
for the development of a curriculum, their 
input, succesr>, and evaluation is of prime 
importance. 

3. However, students traditionally have had no 
formal role in curriculum management other 
than completing occasional follow-up forms 
that question their attitudes regarding the 
vocational programs and the individual's 
success resulting from these programs. 

4. Sometimes students are asked to serve on 
advisory committees. 

5. In regard to one aspect of the traditional 
vocational program, however, students do 
exercise considerable decision making: 
they determine the curriculum for the 
various vocational student organizations 
such as Distributive Education Club of 
America, Future Business Leaders of America, 
Future Tamers of America, Future Homemakers 
of America, Office Education Association, 

and Vocational Industrial Club of America (12), 



(12) Leadership in 
AdministratTion 
of V ocational 
and~TecHnTcaT 
Education , Chap, 
9^ Also see 
(2) Foundations 
of Education , 
pp. 166-176, 
for related 
information. 
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Figure 1 



CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS IN WHICH EACH TYPE OF [D'XATOR TYPICALLY 
HAS MINIMAL (M), SOME (S), OR EXTENSIVE (E) INVOLVEMENT* 



idministrators 
Vocational 
General 

Ipecialists 
Curriculum 

Specialist 
Research and 

Evaluation 

Special i'^t 
Guidance 

Counselor 

f eachers 

)ther Groups o r 
In dividuaTT " 
Advisory 
Committees 
Employers 
Students 



1. Needs 
Assess- 
ment 



E 
M 



Program 
Design and 
Development 



E 
M 



S 
S 
M 



Selection 
and Organ- 
ization 



4. Coordin- 
ation of 
Human 
Resources 



Implemen- 
tation 



M 
E 



S 
S 
M 



S 
S 
M 



Research 
and 

Evaluation 



E 
M 



The purpose of this chart is to suimiarize the degree of Involvement of educational personnel in 
curriculum management as it typically exists in the 1970s. The chart is a general illustration 
and does not or will not match specific situations and conditions. By reviewing this chart the 
student should gain a broad understanding of the significant roles of educational personnel in 
the major functions of curriculum management. 
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St j^dy^ Acti vi ties 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any addi: ' '>ur 
references as auggected^ complete the following actiiri-ties , 

1. In your opinion, who are the three most likely personnel to have exten- 
sive involvement in vocational education curriculum management? 
Provide justification for your answer. 

2. Rank all of the following personnel in order of extensi veness of 
involvement in each function of vocational education curriculum 
management. 

Occupational advisory committee 
Local director of vocational education 
Vocational guidance counselor employer 
Vocational student 

Vocational assistant to the principal 

General administrator (principal) 

State supervisor of distributive education 

Vocational teacher 

Collegr counselor 

Vocation^ 1 research and education specialist 

3. Why is it im, "^r tant to conduct follow-up studies of the graduates of 
vocational ed'jcation programs as a function of curriculum management? 

4. le'^cribe on^ disadvantage of relying solely upon follow-up studies to 
tival>j'^ tional education programs. 

5. Which statement provides the best philosophical base for curriculum 
planning in vocational education? 

a. Be consistent and complementary with that of the total school 

curriculum. 

t). Emphasize the psychological and performance considerations 

unique to vocational education. 
c. Be firmly established by educators before other groups are 

involved in specific curriculum planning. 
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6. When should a new curriculum be adopted into the school offerings? 
a. As soon as it has been developed under the direction of a 

skillful curriculum specialist. 

b. As soon as it has been approved by appropriate curriculum 

groups and advisory committees. 

_c. When the new curriculum has withstood thr: test of normal 

teaching situations and evaluation shows positive results. 

7. Name one factor which necessitates the frequent revision of vocational 
education curricula. 

8. What is the major similarity between using job analysis and specifying 
behavioral objectives as a basis for curriculum design? 

9. What is the current trend in vocational education in regard to the need 
and demand for curriculum specialists? 

10. Explain two advantages and two disadvantages of concentrating respon- 
sibility for curriculum management under one curriculum specialist. 

11. List the major similarities and differences in curriculum management at 
the various educational levels: 

Community college 
Comprehensive high school 

Specialized vocational high school, area vocational school, or 
technical institute 

12. Suppose you are a department chairman for vocational education in a 
large comprehensive high school. Three such high schools are in your 
district. The district plans to hire a curriculum specialist in voca- 
tional education. You are asked for your views regarding the qualifi- 
cations and duties that should be included in the job description. Fill 
out the job description form provided, indicating the qualifications 
and duties of the curriculum specialist. 
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Job Description for 
Curriculuin Specialist, Hidtown Re gi onal Qccupationa] Center 



TRAINING 

(degrees as well as content knowledge) 




I 

I 



PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 



DUTIES 
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Wrapup Activity 

NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities and comple+'e it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a second 
activity to complete. Consult with your instructor first if you wish 
addi tional credi t . 

1. The purpose of this activity is to determine the nature of the 
roles of persons who are involved in vocational education curriculum 
management at the state level. Contact your State Department of 
Education and inquire as to how vocational education curriculum 
management f-unctions are organized and carried out at the state 
level. Write a 4-5 page paper describing the types of persons within 
the State Department who are involved in vocational education curric- 
ulum management and the nature of their activities. 

2. The purpose of this activity is to examine differences in the involve- 
ment of various types of educators in curriculum management that 

can be observed in different vocational education agencies. Select 
two agencies in your area that offer vocational education. Collect 
information as to the general purpose and structure of each agency, 
the typo of roles involved in curriculum management for that agency, 
and the nature of each role's involvement. Write a 4-5 page paper 
concerning the differences in vocational education curriculum manage- 
ment roles and involvement in the two agencies as a function of 
differences in their structure and purpose. 

3. Identify two persons holding different roTes who both work in the 
same vocational education agency. Select one curriculum management 
function and collect information concerning the involvement of each 
of the two persons in that curriculum management function. (You may 
wish to interview each person separately, give each a questionnaire, 
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or hold a joint discussion with them.) Make an analysis which 
compares the nature of each person's involvement in the selected 
curriculum management function. Finally, compare and contrast 
the nature of the involvement of these two persons in the selected 
function as a result of thoir different roles. Summarize tlie 
results of your analysis in a 4-5 page paper. 



4. Select one of the following books to read and summarize. Present 
your summary in a 4-5 page paper or in a 15-minute oral presenta- 
tion to the class. 



Wenrich, R. C.,and Wenrich, J. W. Leadership in Administration 
of Vocational and Technical Education . Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1974. 

McMahcn, Gordon G. Cur^ i culum Development in Trade and Industrial 
and Technical Educatio n. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co. , 1972. 

Taba, Hilda. Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice . 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1962- 

Till, W. v., ed. Curriculum: Quest for Relevance . New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971 . 

Bruner, J. S. The Process of Education . New York: Vintage Books, 
Random House, Inc., 1963, 



Select another book of your choice upon the approval of your instructor. 
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Part III: 



Gfoiqy and Oassroom Activities 



PART ill 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Classroom Acti vities 

1. Ask students to take 15 minutes of class time to formulate any 
questions they have in regard to curriculum management. 

Then take another 15 minutes to categorize these questions under the 
following headings: 

1- questions about needs assessment; 

2. questions about program design and development; 

3. questions about selection and organization of curriculum; 

4. questions about coordination of human resources in 
curriculum management; 

5. questions about program implementation; 

6. questions about research and evaluation. 

Write the headings and corresponding questions on the blackboard or 
on an acetate sheet for use with the overhead projector so that every- 
one can see and take part in the discussion. 

Now ask students to form six groups and assign one category of 
questions to each group. Explain to the students that they should 
complete the answers to these questions at the halfway point of the 
module. At this time they should provide the other groups with copies 
of the answers to questions for their particular category. Students 
may use any means to answer their questions: classroom discussions, 
lectures, readings, library work, small group discussions, etc. 
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Select a group of students to be responsible for recruiting the 
following resource people to speak to the class on their respective 
roles in curriculum managment: 

1 . local vocational director; 

2. dean of occupational education at a local community college 

3. curriculum coordinator/specialist in a high school, 
district office, or university; 

f. vocational department chairman or head in a comprehensive 

high school ; 
5. other personnel suggested by students. 

These resource people might be asked to speak individually or as a 
group. Suqnest that the students formulate specific questions tu 
ask the speakers. Such questions. might include: How do you define 
curriculum management? Who is primarily responsible for curriculum 
management? What are your specific activities in regard to curric- 
ulum managment? What action might improve vocational education 
curriculum management in your particular setting? 

This activity has three basic parts. You may wish to complete the 
entire activity during one class session or you may want to spend 
several class sessions completing the three parts. 
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Part 1 

Design a f".ow chart shov.--^^ the relationship among all functions of 
curriculum man?ge,,.ent. Do this on the blackboard or on the overhead pro- 
jector so that everyone can participate. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




IMPLEMENTATION 
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Part 2 

To the flow chart developed by the class in Part 1, add the personnel 
most involved with each function. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



All Personnel 

Guidance 
Special ist 

Special ist 



RESEARCH/EVALUATION 



Curriculum 
Special ist 

Administra 
(Gen. & Vo 



Administra tor 
(Gen. & Vor.) 

Curriculum 
Special ist 

Student 

Teacher 




s/\dministrator (Voc.) 

4rriculum Specialist 

^rch & Evaluation 
Special ist 

EmployVs 

Students'^ 



PROGRAM DESIGN 



Admin i 
Curric 
Teacher 



strator (Voc.) 
ullum Specialist 



CONTENT SELECTION 
ORGANIZATION 



rni strator (Voc. ) 
Cu/ricul um Specialist 
facher - Employee 
Kdvisory Committee 
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Part 3 



To the flow chart developed in Parts 1 and 2, add the specific tasks of 
each type of personnel shown on the chart. Use action verbs such as 
coordinate, supervise, delegate, make decisions, teach, demonstrate, 
evaluate, etc., to describe these tasks. 



All Personnel 
(participate) 
Guidance 
Special ist 

(o^yiduct) 

Special ist 
(conduct) 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Administrato 
(Gen. & Voc.) 

(direct, superv 
Curriculum 
Special ist 
( coordinatey assis t 
Student 
(participate) 
Teacher 
(conduct) 




Administrator (Voc.) 

(delegate) 

^Curriculum Specialist 
^coordinate) 
Research & Evaluation 
Spe^jalist 
( concS^c ty interpre t) 
Employers 
(particvfKite) 
StudentsX 
(participa!ve) 



PROGRAM DESIGN 



Administrator (Voc.) 

(delegate y supervise) 
Curriculun Specialist 
(cocrdinoSil^e) 
Teacher 



(par tic ip 


ite) 
f 


""Mil 


mr 







Admiyiistrator (Voc.) 
( de fega te, direc t) 

iculum Special ist 
(qpordinate^ conduct) 

cher - Employee 
^participate) 
dvisory Conmittee 
(participa te) 
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Activities for Additional Credit 



NOTE: These activities are designed for the student who wishes to 
obtain additional credit beyond the basic requirements of this module. 
You may choose to write a paper on one of these activities or discuss 
the activity with the instructor, or you may select some other method 
to complete the activity. 

1. Select an actual vocational course or program that is offered by an 
agency located near you. Collect information concerning the way in 
which one of the six functions of curriculum management was (or is 
being) carried out in relation to that course or program. 

2. Determine whether there is a vocational education curriculum 
specialist in your local school district. If so, collect informa- 
tion concerning the curriculum specialist's major duties. If not, 
collect information which describes the skills and responsibilities 
of a vocational education curriculum specialist. The following 
studies would be excellent resources: Albert J. Pautler, Jr. "The 
Ro' of the Vocational Education Curriculum Worker." Buffalo, New 
York: State University of New York, Department of Curriculum 
Development and Instructional Media, 1974, pp. 4-10. Ivan Valentine, 
"Curriculum materials specialist as a support to teacher education 

in the development of new materials." Fort Collins, Colorado: 
Department of Vocational Education, 1974. 

3. Develop a plan that could be implemented by a vocational education 
agency to ensure meaningful involvement of students in all aspects 
of curriculum management. 

4. Select and interview a person who has been involved in vocational 
education curriculum management. Describe the nature and extent of 
this person's involvement in each curriculum management function. 
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Discussion Questions 



A. How reliable is manpower forecasting for purposes of curriculum 
planning? 

(Many instances of inaccurate forcasting can be cited; for example, 
the emphasis on science and engineering in the 1950s and 1960s 
resulted in a temporary oversupply of Ph.D. scientists and engineers 
in the early 1970s; also, faulty forecasting of the need for social 
studies teachers led to an oversupply of teachers in this field as 
early as 1968. Techniques for manpower forecasting are improving, 
but if the process is to become more reliable, it must also be 
constant and continuing.) (12) 



B. How is information for curriculum development generally derived? 
(Possible discussion points might include: 

1. Information is based on tradi tion--what has worked in the past. 

2. Information is based on the needs of individuals and society. 

3. Information is based on research and evaluation. 

4. Information is based on prevailing views of the purpose of 
education. 

5. Information is based on the needs and purposes of new technology. 

6. Information is based on knowledge and theories about the nature 
of learning. 

7. Information is based on short-term employment priorities. 

8. Information is based on cultural priorities. 

9. Information is based on assumptions, beliefs, and personal 
preferences (2). 

Information may also be based on input from advisory committees and 
on current practices of business and industry.) 

C. Have you ever heard people say that job analysis is becoming outmoded 
and impractical in our "machine-oriented'* and ''technologically 
advanced" society? 

(Technology typically eliminates some jobs and creates others, and 
changes "in technology tend to increase the need and demand for 
training. The analysis of present-day occupations brings industrial 
training up to date and provides for continuous evaluation of 
programs . ) 
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What might be some specific examples or explanations of the concept 
approach? 

(Consider the following: the best way to create interest in a subject 
is to make it worthwnile to know about, which means to make the 
knowledge usable in one's thinking or acting in situations beyond the 
learning situation. Does a student need to know the fundamentals of 
problem solving techniques before he can do a research report? What 
methods of exercise within any given field are likely to give the 
student a sense of intelligent mastery over the material? Does a 
person need to know the history of American agriculture to become a 
horticulturist? How much mathematics must a person understand to 
become a competent carpenter or auto mechanic?) 



What is the relationship of a curriculum design to the practical and 
administrative conditions under which it is supposed to function? 

(Generally, curriculum implementation is limited by the conditions 
under which it is introduced. Installment of curriculum plans may 
be contingent on the following: time, facilities, personnel, school 
organization. ) 



What are some possible problems that might be considered by vocational 
education research, the results of which might provide valuable 
insight into curriculum management? 

(Answers might include: How do different professionals seek, obtain, 
and utilize information about vocational education? What happens to 
graduates three, four, and ten years later? What job opportunities 
are there for high school dropouts? What job opportunities are there 
for handicapped persons?) 



Is "evaluation" synonymous with "measurement"? 

(Measurement is only one part of evaluation. Measurement refers to 
the process of obtaining a quantified representation of some specific 
characteristics. While evaluation may use "measurement techniques," 
its main concern is with a much broader profile of characteristics and 
achievements . ) 
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H. How widely used are cost effectiveness studies? Can you give examples 
of some? What are some of the reasons cost effectiveness studies are 
not more widely used? 

(The fact that only seven cost-benefit analysis studies were reported 
by Little in his Review and Synthesis of Research on the Placement 
and Follow-up Vocational Education Students ^ 1970, suggests that until 
1970 this approach was not widely utilized. A number of inherent 
difficulties exist in assigning dollar values to all the outcomes of 
an occupational curriculum.) (4) 



I. Is there a research and evaluation specialist in your school or 
college? What questions might be asked of him if he were to make a 
presentation before the class? 

(Example: What are the present research projects being conducted 
in relation to vocational education? What are some recent findings 
resulting from these research projects? How are these research 
findings used? By whom?) 



J. Looking back on the educational settings of which you have been a 
part, how was the guidance counselor generally occupied? 

(A study conducted in 1967 indicated that the typical counselor was 
involved ten percent of the time in keeping records, fifty percent of 
the time in conducting interviews, eight percent of the time in 
administering tests, two percent in handling disciplinary problems, 
nineteen percent in consulting with teachers, and eleven percent in 
other general activities.) (9) 
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Part IV: 



Student Self-Check 
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PART IV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



GOAL 2.1 

1. Briefly define the term "curriculum management." (2J1) 



Which of the following activities describes a major function of 
curriculum managment? (2.12) 

a. writing behavioral objectives 

b. reading the results of a comnunity manpower survey 
^c. program design and development 



3. Which of the following activities describes an important aspect of a 
major curriculum management function? (2.13) 



a. program design and development 

b. formulation of behavioral objectives 

c. diagnosis of needs 



4. List the six major functions of curriculum management. (2.12) 



For Questions 5 through 9, match the general term in the left-hand 
column with the appropriate activity in the right-hand column. (2.13) 



5. evaluation 

6. implementation 

7. program development 

8. research 

9. diagnosis of needs 



a. 

b. 



d. 
e. 



designing goals and objectives 
reading a professional journal 
for specific information 
describing job placement 
effectiveness 

reviewing employment statistics 
translating plans into practice 
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10. 



What is the major consideration for the selection and organization 
of vocational education content, training, and materials? (2J3) 



11. What is occupational competency? List at l^'r^st three points. (2.14) 

12. What are four different approaches to selecting and organizing 
vocational content, materials, and training? {2 

13. Describe four different approaches to the selection and organization 
of content for vocational programs by listing at least two important 
points under each. (2.14) 



GOAL 2.2 

14. Who are the professional educational personnel likely to be involved 
in vocational education curriculum management? Include at least five 
personnel. (2.21) 



15. Other than professional personnel, who is likely to be involved in 
curriculum management to some degree? Include at least three 
populations . (2.21 ) 

16. Rank the four most important personnel in curriculum management. 
(2.22) 



For Questions 17 through 25, decide which type ov personnel each state- 
ment describes. Limit your response to one type of personnel for each 
statement. (2.23) 

17. Translates program plans into classroom practice. 

18. Has ultimate responsibility for vocational program outcomes and 
success . 



19. Provides advice and suggestions on program development as requested 
by administrators or teachers. 
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20, Represents the outcone of the program. 



21. Has the major responsibility of operational izing and coordinating 
curriculum management functions. 



22, Can exercise considerable influence on course enrollment. 



23. Provides results of placement efforts, student achievement, effec- 
tiveness of specific techniques or procedures. 



24. Has responsibility for overall curriculum managment. 



25. Provides learning stations "for on-the-job job skill development. 



26, Identify three contributions a curriculum specialist can make in 
vocational education curriculum management. (2,24) 

For Questions 27 through 30, determine whether the statements are true 
or false. (2.25) 

27. One disadvantage of concentrating the responsibility for a 

vocational agency's curriculum management functions under one 
curriculum specialist is that the specialist does not have 
the ability to develop behavioral objectives for different 
areas of study. 



28. One advantage of concentrating the responsibility for a 

vocational agency's curriculum management functions under 
one curriculum specialist is that the specialist has a more 
comprehensive background in curriculum and more time to spend 
on curriculum development than most of the other staff members. 



29. A curriculum specialist should have the ability to make com- 
petent judgments as to the validity and importance of content 
material. In order to do this, the specialist must recognize 
the importance of effectively using advisory groups to deter- 
mine the essent.als of content material and the validity of 
objectives. 

The curriculum specialist's job is one of instructing, writing, 
and evaluating rather than one of coordinating, facilitating, 
and managing. 
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What educator is generally charged with the responsibility for 
vocational education curriculum management in a comprehensive high 
school? (2.26) 

What educator is generally charged with the responsibility for 
vocational education curriculum management in a community college? 
(2.26) 
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PART V 



APPENDICES 

Appendix A: 

Possible Study Acti vity Responses 
GOAL 2.1 

1. Dictionary of Education --Curricu1 um is a general overall plan of the 
content, or specific materials and activities of instruction, that the 
school offers the student by way of qualifying him for graduation, cer- 
tification, or for entrance into a professional or vocational field (5). 

Webster's New Third International Dictionary --Curricul um is the whole 
body of courses offered by an educational institution or one of its 
branches. 

Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice , by Hilda Taba--A curricu- 
lum usually contains a statement of aims and specific objectives; it in- 
dicates some selection and organization of content, and it either im- 
plies or manifests certain patterns of learning and teaching; it in- 
cludes a program of evaluation of the outcomes. 

Curri culum management --the process of organizing, coordinating and con- 
trolling the course offerings of the school, including the (a; diagno- 
sis of needs; (b) formulation of objectives; (c) selection of content; 
(d) organization of content; (e) selection and organization of learning 
experiences; (f) identifying evaluation needs and means. 



2. - needs assessment 

- design and development of programs 

- selection and organization of program content 

- coordination of human resources 

- program implementation 

- research and evaluation 



3. Needs Assessment 

a. Determine societal community, and/or employees requirements and 
needs . 

b. Determine individual student needs. 

c. Determine needs of special groups. 

d. Conduct surveys, interviews, and literature searches. 
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Program Design and Development 

a. Recommend programs and alternatives based upon needs. 

b. Specify program goals and objectives. 

c. Specify rourse goals and objectives. 

Selection and Organization of Program Content 

^. Select and organize on the basis of its contribution to occupa- 
tional competency. 

b. Zelect and organize content according to an occupational analy- 
sis approach. 

c. Sele. u and organize content according to the cluster approach, 
the concept approach, or the functions of industry approach. 

Coordination of Human Resources 

a. Recruit and select personnel. 

b. Conduct pre-service and inservice orientation. 

c. Propose a personnel management system. 

Program Implementation 

a. Organize personnel for maximum efficiency. 

b. Encourage participation and involvement in program improvement, 
development, and change. 

c. Provide for adequate facilities and funds. 

d. Develop a strategy for all of the above. 

Research and ^valuation 

a. Determine what sfionld be evaluated. 

b. Determine alternative approaches for evaluation. 

c. Provide a plan for using research and evaluation data. 



TheMiiajor pfirpose of vocational education programs is to develop 
the occupational competency of students. 



Thompson defines occupational competency as the development of Job 
skills and occupational flexibility; the understanding of job rela- 
tionships; expectation of and knowledge of how to seek new employ- 
ment when present job becomes displaced; getting along with fellow 
workers. 



Pi^-?MPA*^l^L'^Al .^^^^^^ analytical approach that examines and re- 

ports the" nature of work, the tasks, the requi rerrifints , and the set- 
ting of a specific occupation so that Instruction can be designed 
around such elements. 
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Cluster ( family of occupations ) approach- «Combines occupational 
analysis with a generalized, more comprehensive inclusion of occu- 
pations that have similarities so that instruction for more than 
one occupation can be emphasized. 



An example of one appropriate answer follows: 

The "functions of industry approach" and the "concept approach" 
have the advantage of teaching related job skills to prepare peo- 
ple for several different occupations as well as facilitating other 
aspects of occupational competency. Occupational analysis remains 
an important ingredient to any approach. 



You might include some of the following suggestions in your answers: 

- assessment of awareness of manpower needs (national, state, and 
local ) 

- assessment of employment statistics and employer requirements 

- assessment of student interest 

- analysis of current program status 

- assessment of program effectiveness 

- analysis of projected program needs 

- consideration of program constraints ^'.ucti as duplication, timo 
requiromonts, facilities, placement, cor^t, etc. 

'.oiiie componijrits of curriculum managomont that havo not b(?en spoci f leal ly 
[Montionod include: 

- plcjnnlng for cumulative learning (providing r a progress I voly 
iDoro demanding performance); 

- planning for continitity and re1nforcenK*nt; 

- planning for integration (relating one field to anotfif»r); 

- planning for i;tip provision of varloty in riKjdr?'i of learning. 
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GOAL 2.2 



1. Vocational adfiiin i ^^tratorj^ : Those pcopV V'V^- ;ltifi)ate rospons it) i 1 - 
i ty for (jrocoss, |)ror)ross, and outcofnus. i r'^*. may delecjato fnucti 
rfispons i In 1 i ty to otfit.TS, t)ijt their invoi vcii.i.'nt is crucial duo to 
tfu? r oS|)ons i t) i 1 i ty f ac tor . 

Cur r icul ufi) s|)(?c i a 1 i s t : Ttiis rolo fiiay fiUl undor a var ioty of Jol) 
titles sucfi ()S doan of occiJ[)a t iona 1 irislruct ion , dopartmont chair- 
i[u;n. adffiin istra t i vo assistant, l)ut th(' niain function of this rolo 
is ()ru> of tj(»alin') with curricu1uin--its coordination and mana(j(Mf)(Uit . 

[(.s'cficrs : rficsc |)rof ess i r)na 1 s hold ultiiikUo rospons i l)i 1 i ty for 
nianafjoriKMit f)f i ris trur: U on , c I ass rooiri a tfiiosptu'ro , and |)rofjrain install- 
ffiont. Curriculufn in its |jros(»nt form would not. \)r fpasihlo without 
rficir import <ind p(j rt i c i pa t ion . 



y. r.f)iii|)aro your rwiswpr witfi li()un» 1 --Curr icul uin Mana()Oincnt luhctioris 
in whicfi f.a(Ji [y|)c of fducator Tyi^lcally Has Mirilfikil (M), 'jOimo (S), 
or I /:t('r' . i vc I rivf) I vciin'ri t . I i()ur(» I (s lof.rjfcd on |)af)(» of tfiis 



1. If)ll()w ij|) studies o( vof;.itional (jrarlua tos : 

(n'ovldf iri format I f)n on t[ic a|)|)r'()|)r Ifj tiTioss of trsilnIrM) for Job 
r*f f ('C t i vonrss ; 

- (TiahU* (iK)di f (cat ion of oxistlru) |)ro()raiiis to hott(»r iiicot rio(»ds 
of students arifl iMii|)loyers ; 

^ reflect, fjuality *jnd ( ec 1 1 veness o( |»rof)riiii) and |)lac(MiK»rit iMfnrts; 
|)rovidc potential ly lfii|)ort.ant data for futuro |)rof)ram desirjn, 
devdopffXTit , liiipl(Miir*ntatlon, and <:ontent scW^ct.lon and orqanl/at.lori. 

1. Other- evaluation t.cf.hn irpje'. ,jrv» also valual)|e simJi as (jer fonnarK (» 
on the joh, satisfac tion wit.ti tfu* Joh, om|)|oyer rf^roniiienda t Ions arir) 
<.r'i tl(. ism, etc. Also, furrent needs of students and faculty may he 
different from t.fiose of p.r.f, qrou|)S. 



S . a 



I . i tiafM) irn) so(, i oeconoffil (. ( orr *M. i oris 
ter.t)f:/>lo()l( .1 1 ^idvarK.es 

pr (M)r am e v,i I tj.i f i on findini^'. whlcfi ln(ll(.ite fie( essary rtiafifje*. 
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8. Both methods specifically describe critical tasks in performance 
lessons thct students must be able to do either on the job or as 
a result of instruction, or bot' 



9. According to Barlow, the need for highly trained curriculum personnel 
is so critical that emphasis must be given to preparing leaders from 
among educators who have potential but lack the necessary background. 
Evans has also indicated the increasing need for vocational education 
curriculum specialists in his book. Foundations of Vocational Educa - 
tion. 

10. A<Jydnt(iyeG 

Iho curriculum specialist should have greater knowledge and more 
skillo in curriculum develo(/nont, which should make the resulting 
curr icul urn bettor. 

Iho curriculum specialist can spend more time and effort on develop- 
ment, leaving teachers and other administrators free to concentrate 
on functions tliat are more central to their own roles. 

I) i sa tlvantages 

The hiring of a curriculum specialist would most likely result in 
changing roles among administrative and instructional staff, which 
irwy l)e resented. 

If a vocational education curriculum specialist does not obtain suf- 
fich'nt input frofii a variety of perspectives, the resulting curricu- 
la may overly reflect the specialist's particular biases or limita- 
tions. 

11. Community collefje: Generally a dean for occupational education serves 
as the' curr iculum specialist and reports to the president or an as- 
sistant dean who In turn is resf>ons1l)le to"Hhe dean of instruction. 
rtu» dean generally serves on ttie president's administrative council 
and has a number of division and/or Hop^irtment directrrs on his or 
fier team to assist in curriculum maricigement. 

(.oinj.rehr?ns1ve tilfjh school: Usually responsibility for curriculum 
management rests witfi the principal and department heads In vocation- 
al areas (e.g., business education and Industrial education). This 
Is gc^neral ly riot enough to Involve all students preparing for em- 
ploynK?nt. ftius, a leader on the principal's staff In the role of 
curriculum special is* for occupational ec^ucatlon would help tea- 
chers ol ali subjects see the relationship of their subj^^cts to 
oc(.upatlons and would assist them In developing learnliig experi- 
ences relevant to needs of employment-bound youth. 



technical Institute: Admin 1 straVlve responsibility for vocational/ 
tecluiical (education Is less complex here since the faculty and 
administrative staff arr^ all working toward the goal of preparing 
you til for (Miiployment . tj 
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(See the completed Job Description for Curriculum Specialist, 
Midtown Regional Occupational Center.) 
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Job DescripVi j'i for 



Curriculi 



Center 



TRAINING 
(degrees as well as 
content knowledge) 




-Bachelor's degree 

-Advanced degree (M.A.) 

-Sofiie vocational education 
training, e.g., certificate 

Knowledge of: 

-curriculum theory 

-philosophy of vocational 
education 

-educational psychology 
and sociology 

-'p'erforinance objectives 

-evaluation 

-program planning 

-vocational eduaticn 
suhj^ct areas 

•teaching methodology 
and materials 

-education legislation 
r, related to vocational 
education and ROC's 



-work experience 
outside of educc'tvifi 

-teaching experieP'it. 

-experience in voc- 
tional curricu'i;^; 
development 

-experience in devel- 
oping procedure^ for 
measuring len-'ne, 's 
progress and pi ) 
viding learr^.r wii.h 
feedback 

■experience in des'un 
ind conduct or 
search programs re- 
lated to curriculum 
development 



PERSONAL 


DUTIES 


(lUALIFICAIIONS 




-ability to write 


-help staff develop quality 


-cijility to work 


curriculum 


III 1 1 

with others 


-plan and conduct staff 


-initiative, creativ- 
ity 


development sessions 
"develop and implement 


-enthusiasm 


firrniintahi 1 it\/ mpfl^iirp^ 


-abilit' listen 
and vali'^ others' 


-work with advisory committees, 
boards, other cowmty groups 


input 


-write grant proposals 


-acu -ii and acquain- 




tc^ice with dynamics 




'j^ ocial-political 




a^- ion in order to 




!,ijlement curricu- 




lid change and over- 




^'.jine resistance to 




change 





Appendix B: 

Possibie Self-Check Responses 



GOAL 2.1 

1. Briefly define the term "curriculum management." (2.11) 

Curriculum management is the process of organizing, coordinating, 
and controlling the course offerings of a school, including 
diagnosis of needs, formulation of objectives, selection of 
content, organization of content, selection and organization 
of learning experiences, and identification of evaluation 
needs and methods. 



2. Which of the following activities describe a m ajor function of 
curriculum management? (2.12) 

^a. writing behavioral objectives 

^b. reading the results of a cummunity manpower survey 

X c , program design and development 



3. Which of the following activities describe an important aspect of 
a major curriculum management function? (2.13) 

^a. program design and development 



_^b. formulation of behavioral objectives 
c. diagnosis of needs 



4. List the six major functions of curriculum management. (2.12) 

( 1 ) needs assessment 

(2) program design and development 

(3) content selection and organization 

(4) coordination of human resources (personnel management) 

(5) program implementation 

(6) program research and evaluation 
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For Questions 5 through 9, match the general term in the left-hand 
column with the appropriate activity in the right-hand column. (2.13) 



5. 


eval uation 


a. 


6. 


implementation 


b. 


7. 


program development 




8. 


research 


c. 


9. 


diagnosis of needs 


d. 
e. 



5. c 

6. e 

7. a 

8. b 

9. d 



designing goals and objectives 
reading a professional journal for 
specific information 
describing job placement effectiveness 
reviewing employment statistics 
translating plans into practice 



10. What is the major consideration for the selection and organization 
of vocational education content, training, and materials? (2.13) 

to organize and select materials and experiences that 
facilitate the development of occupational competency 



11. What is occupational competency? List at least three points. (2.14) 

Occupational competency is possessing ability in the following 
areas: performing general and specific job skills; understanding 
relationships among different jobs; desiring and expecting 
to work; knowing how to seek employment or new employment; 
getting along with fellow workers. 



12. What are four different approaches to selecting and organizing 
vocational content, materials, and training? (2.14) 

(1) integrated approach 

(2) job analysis appruacli 

(3) cluster approach (families of occupations) 

(4) functions of industry approach 

(5) concept approach 
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Describe four different approaches to the selection and organization 
of content for vocational programs by listing at least two important 
points under each. (2.14) 

The student answer is correct if it includes any four of the 

following: 

a. Job analysis approach--an analytical approach that obtains 
information about specific occupations from workers, super- 
visors, or occupational ly qualified teachers in order to 
determine exact course content for skill development; a 
common and consistently used approach in vocational education; 
can be used in common with other approaches; provides a 
logical organization that facilitates systematic teaching 

and learning. 

b. Cluster approach--sometimes called families of occupations 
approach; a method for preparing youth for entry into a 
broad family of occupations rather than for one specific 
occupation; usually combined with specific training in one 
or more occupations for students ready for such training; 
examples of clusters are agribusiness and natural resources, 
business and office, communications and media, construction, 
etc . 

c. Functions of industry approach--prepares workers for func- 
tions performed within a specific industry; focuses O' the 
purposes of industry rather than on the activities performed 
by an individual worker within that industry; examples of 
functions might include public relations functions, service 
functions, processing functions, office practice functions, 
etc.; the rationale for this approach is that workers need 
different areas of competency to perform well in any single 
function, and that these areas of competency should form the 
basis of the curriculum. 

d Concept approach— developed in the 1960s by Jerome Bruner; 
emphasizes the importance of the structure of subject matter; 
the curriculum of a program or course should be determined 
by identifying the fundamental principles (or the basic 
ideas) of the subject matter of the course or program; in 
order for a person to be able to make generalizations or to 
transfer his learning to new situations, he must understand 
t;,e general nature of the subject with which he is dealing. 

e In.egrated approach--one of the earliest techniques used in 
.or.-'tional education, typically used in agriculture classes; 
-c emulates a cross-section of subject matter in a given 
nelu cind organizes it into a teaching sequence; the sequence 
usual!., consists of units, lessons, activities, specific 
tasks . 
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GOAL 2.2 



14. Who are the professional educational personnel likely to be 

involved in vocational education curriculum management? Include 
at least five personnel . (2,21) 

(1) vocational administrator (dean, local director, supervisor) 

(2) vocational curri culum specialist 

(3) research and evaluation specialist 

(4) guidance counselor 

(5) teacher, instructor (department cha 

(6) general administrator (principal, vi p incipal) 



15. Other than professional personnel, who is likely to be involved 
in curriculum management to some degree? Include at least three 
populations . (2.21 ) 

(1) students 

{?.) advisory committees 

(3) employers 

(4) unions and other trade groups 



16. Rank the four most important personnel in curriculum management. 
(2.22) 

(1) vocational curriculum specialist (may include occupational 
deans, vocational school principals, or department chair- 
men) 

(2) vocational administrators (may include local directors, 
supervisors, vocational school principals, deans) 

(3) teachers (instructors, department chairmen) 

(4) evaluation specialist (research and evaluation specialist) 



For Questions 17 thro'joh 25, ciouide wliich type of personnel euch 
statement describes. Limit your response to one type of personnel 
for each i^tatement. (2.23) 
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17. Translates program plans into classroom practice, 
vocational teacher 
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18. Has ultimate responsibility for vocational program outcomes and 
success . 

vocational admi nistrator 

19. Provides advice and suggestions on program development as requested 
by administrators or teachers. 

advisory committee 

20. Represents the outcome of the program. 

student 

21. Has the major responsibility of operationalizing and coordinating 
curriculum management functions. 

curriculuM r,»ec:alist 

22. Can exercise considerable influence on course enrollr.;ent. 

guidance counselor 

23. Provides results of placement eiforts, student achievement, effective- 
ness of specific techniques o.^ procedures. 

evaluation 'Specialist 

(research and evaluation specialist) 
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Has responsibility for overall curriculum management, 
general administrator (principal) 



25. Provides learning stations for on-the-job job skill development, 
employer 



26. Identify three contributions a curriculum specialist can make in 
vocational education curriculum management, (2.24) 

The student answer is correct if it includes any three of 
the following: 

The curriculum specialist most likely has greater knowledge 
and skills in curriculum development, which should make the 
resulting curricula better. 

- The curriculum specialist can spend more time and effort on 
development, leaving teachers and other administrators free 
to concentrate on functions that are more central to their 
own roles . 

- The curriculum specialist should have the ability to design 
and conduct research programs that will assist in testing 
and evaluating the materials in terms of the end i^esults. 

- The curriculum specialist should have a keen perception of 
staff, which helps overcome inertia or resistance to change 
in implementing curriculum plans. 



For Questions 2/ through 30, determine whether the statements are 
true or false. (2-25) 



27. F One disadvantage of concentrating the responsibility ^or a 

vocational agency's cur ^culuni management functions unaer one 
curriculum specialist is that the specialist does not 
have the ability to develop behavioral objectives for dif- 
ferent areas of study- 
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One advantage o," concentrating the responsibility for a 
vocational agency's curriculum management functions under 
one curriculum specialist is that the specialist has a more 
comprehensive background in curriculum and more time to spend 
on curriculum development than most of the other staff members. 



T A curriculum specialist should have the ability to make com- 

petent judgments as to the validity and importance of content 

material. In order to do this, the specialist must recognize 
the importance of effectively using advisory groups to deter- 
mine the essentials of content material and the validity cf 
objecti ves . 



F The curriculum specialist's job is one of instructing, writing, 

and evaluating rather than one of coordinating, facilitating, 

and managing. 



What educator is generally charged with the responsibility for 
vocational education curriculum management in a comprehensive 
high school? (2.26) 

The local director of vocational education is responsible 
at the macro level. 

Within individual schools, the principal and vocational edu- 
cation department chairperson are charged with this 
responsibili ty . 



What educator is generally charged with the responsibility 
vocational education curriculum management in a community 
college? (2.26) 

Usually a dean of occupa'Jonel educafon is charged 
this responsibility. 
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